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ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Alumni  .issociation  of  the 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Seft.  20,  1838,  by 

James  M’ Dowell,  Esq.,  of  Rockbridge  Coun¬ 
ty  Virginia. 

We  extract  from  the  above  Address,  a  copy  of  which 
was  recently  sent  us  nyp  friend,  the  following  eloquent  ap¬ 
peal  to  Under  Grade. ites. 

“  Let  it  be  urged  upon  you  never  to  regard  your 
college  education  as  a  mere  embellishment  of  the 
mind,  but  always  as  an  active  and  reproducing 
power  of  it ;  never  as  a  merely  graceful  accom¬ 
paniment,  qualifying  you  to  enter  with  ease  and 
zest  into  the  elegant  gratifications  of  genius  and 
taste,  but  as  a  new  or  supplemental  faculty,  so 
wrought  into  the  texture  and  substance  of  all  the 
other  faculties,  as  to  strengthen  and  harden  them 
all  for  increased  usefulness  and  increased  exer¬ 
tion.  There  is  so  frequent  a  tendency  to  the 
merely  ornamental  in  College  education,  and  a 
tendency  which  is  oftentimes  so  disguised  as  to 
be  neither  suspected  nor  felt,  that  the  most  habi¬ 
tual  vigilance  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  detect  or 
arrest  it.  Whenever  the  mind  is  unwilling  to 
enter  into  communion  or  into  aL‘'on  with  its  own 
thoughts;  whenever  it  becomes  impv,'sible  with¬ 
out  pain  and  constraint  upon  it  to  abstract  it  from 
its  prescribed  subjects  of  exercise  and  study,  and 
engage  it,  however  briefly,  in  the  laborious  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  own  powers  ;  whenever  it  relapses 
from  this  exercise  wearied  or  disgusted  with  the 
task,  and  recurs  to  it  with  increasing  and  still  in¬ 
creasing  reluctance  ;  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
be  assured  eithep  that  your  education  (which  is, 
substantially,  the  faculty  of  the  mind  to  control 
itself)  has  not  been  begun,  or  that  the  symptoms 
of  a  deceased  one  are  upon  you;  that  the  process 
6f  unsuspected  enervation  is  going  on,  and  that 
you  are  in  danger  of  permitting  the  chosen 
means  for  invigorating  the  mind  to  be  so  pervert¬ 
ed  as  to  fasten  indolence,  weakness  and  depen¬ 
dence  upon  your  own.  Mistake  not  for  educa¬ 
tion  that  excitement  or  animation  of  mind  which 
the  exercise  of  your  literary  taste  may  produce. 
No  snch  light  and  transitory  impulse  to  mental 


pleasure  or  reflection  can  any  more  supply  the 
place  of  those  severer  and  painful  exercises  of 
analysis  and  induction,  by  which  only  the  mind 
is  trained  to  a  full  development  and  control  of 
its  powers,  than  the  spasmodic  excitement  of  ex¬ 
hilarating  gas  can  supply  healthier  and  homelier 
fare  that  nourishes  the  springs  of  animal  life.  ! 
The  higher,  indeed,  the  strength  and  the  capaci- ' 
ty  for  labour  and  action  into  which  the  mind  can  ■ 
be  educated,  the  better  does  the  state  of  it  con¬ 
sist  with  the  graces  and  gratifications  of  the  ' 
lighter  tastes,  just  as  the  strongest  columns  give 
surer  support  to  the  parasite  plants  that  hang  and 
wreath  themselves  in  ornament  upon  them.  But 
admirable  as  may  be  those  lighter  tastes  when 
found  in  fellowship  with  the  strongest  powers,  j 
as  the  twin  products  of  the  same  cultivation,  they  , 
are  comparatively  valueless,  if  not  worse,  when  - 
found  by  themselves :  they  may  still  in  some 
sort  embellish,  but  it  is  as  the  hectic  flush  which  ' 
brightens  on  the  cheek  of  disease,  and  which  on-  | 
ly  beautifies,  for  a  moment,  the  fatal  ruin  it  re-  | 
veals.  Betray  not  yourselves  into  the  folly  of 
pursuing  the  embellishments  of  education  sepa-  I 
rate  from  its  utilities,  nor  fill  your  minds  with ! 
the  vain  and  misguiding  phantasy  of  a  lettered  and 
dignified  repose  ;  but  fill  them  with  manly  pur- ' 
poses  of  energy  and  exertion,  and  labour  to  bring  ! 
them,  by  every  means  within  your  reach,  into  ’ 
the  solid  and  hardy  texture  which  shall  fit  them  | 
for  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  for  the  wear  \ 
and  tear,  the  rugged  work  of  all  employments.  i 
Look  to  your  education  at  all  times  in  its  double  i 
aspect  of  a  power  and  a  trust,  a  power  provi- 1 
dentially  placed  in  your  hands,  but  in  trust  for  j 
the  good  of  others  as  for  yourselves,  that  thus  | 
you  may  have  an  early  and  habitual  and  ade-  | 
quate  appreciation  of  its  obligations  and  its : 
worth  !  Only  settle  it,  in  your  own  judgment,  | 
upon  this  just  and  comprehensive  basis,  and  its  i 
responsibilities  will  be  enforced  upon  you  by  the 
calls  of  a  double  duty  ;  its  delinquencies  forbid- : 
den  as  involving  the  crime  and  curse  of  a  double  j 
treason,  a  treason  to  yourselves  and  to  society. 
Cast  from  you,  then,  the  besotted  yet  besetting  j 
folly  of  making  it  only  the  dreamy  companion  of 
the  closet,  the  elegant  and  honoured  guest  of  the  , 
drawing-room,  and  seize  upon  it  as  the  great  in¬ 
strument  which  is  appointed  of  heaven  to  the 
hardiest  and  the  noblest  service,  the  improve- . 
ment  and  subjugation  of  the  world;  the  only  one 
which  elevates  where  it  conquers ;  which  a-  i 
chieves  its  victories  without  blood,  and  gathsrs 
in  its  trophies  from  land  to  land  amid  the  shout  1 
of  human  blessings,  and  without  the  stain  of  a 
human  tear.  j 

Let  it  be  urged  upon  you,  as  a  cardinal  maxim 
in  mental  education,  always  to  study  and  to  labor  . 
for  results ;  never  to  be  satisfied  upon  any  sub-  j 
ject  submitted  to  your  examination,  until  you 
shall  have  followed  it  up  and  thought”  it  out  to  \ 
its  simplest  elements.  Only  establish  the  analy¬ 
tical  ha^it  of  reducing  all  subjects  to  their  consti-  i 


tuent  parts,  and  of  thus  estimating  them  in  their 
simple  as  well  as  compounded  form,  and  you  will 
be  speedily  rewarded  with  rapid  perception,  with 
sound  judgment,  with  ripe  and  vigorous  powers 
of  investigation  and  of  reasoning.  No  other 
habit  makes  the  mind  so  rich,  so  ready,  so  prac¬ 
tical,  nor  does  any  other  conduct  its  operations 
with  such  entire  fidelity,  or  challenge  for  its  de¬ 
cisions  so  safe  and  habitual  a  confidence.  Sciencs 
itself,  as  you  well  know,  is  but  a  collection  of  fi¬ 
nal  truths,  a  body  of  established  results:  the  mors 
nearly  then  we  bring  our  current  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation'and  interest,  where  the  nature  of  them 
will  admit,  to  like  results  by  like  methods,  ths 
better  will  we  understand  them,  and  the  mors 
closely  shall  we  approximate  the  whole  voluras 
of  our  knowledge  to  the  certainties  and  the  valus 
of  demonstrated  truth.  But  let  this  habit  of  mind 
be  neglected  and  left  unestablished,  and  indeci¬ 
sion,  inaccuracy  and  confusion  of  thought  inevit¬ 
ably  follow  ;  the  ideas  become  little  better  than 
the  spectral  groupings  of  the  camera  obscura, 
shadowy,  dim,  fantastic,  disproportioned,  and 
the  whole  mind  for  every  purpose  of  prompt  and 
judicious  action,  above  all,  for  every  purpose  of 
energetic  practical  action,  is  made  weaker  and 
poorer  by  its  unavailable  accumulations  of  power 
and  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  habit 
comes  only  of  much  and  wearisome  labour,  and 
that  to  expect  it,  or  expect  any  thing  else  that  i« 
valuable  in  life  to  be  otherwise  derived,  is  th« 
folly  of  the  dotard  and  the  child,  the  mirage  of 
the  credulous  and  dreaming  sluggard,  and  as  fa¬ 
tal  in  its  illusion,  though  far  more  voluntary, 
than  that  of  the  desert,  which  mocks  the  fainting 
traveller  to  disappointment  and  to  death  by  th« 
sight  and  sound  of  ideal  waters.  If  in  relation 
to  this  or  to  other  objects  of  attainment  which 
make  up  your  purposes  and  duties  here,  you 
pause  and  doubt  and  stretch  forth  a  feeble  and 
hesitating  hand,  and  approach  your  labours  with 
sinking  heart  or  averted  eye,  be  assured  that  you 
palter  with  yourselves,  that  you  covenant  with 
impotence  and  shame  and  disappointment,  that 
you  plunder  your  country  of  its  rightful  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  throw  from  your  own  possession  a  far 
more  legitimate  power  over  the  treasures  of  this 
world  as  well  as  of  the  next,  than  ever  was  sym- 
bolled  to  Catholic  faith  by  the  key  or  the  crows 
of  St.  Peter.  Labour  is  the  inexorable  and  un¬ 
changing  law  under  which  every  faculty  must  b« 
brought  if  you  would  rise  above  the  ignominy  of 
helpless  and  dishonoured  life  ;  but  inexorable  as 
it  is,  if  it  rules  you  with  a  tyrant’s  power,  it 
blesses  you  with  a  parent’s  benefactions.  It  has 
been  decreed  against  man,  as  his  eternal  doom, 
that  he  should  live  only  by  the  “  sweat  of  his 
brow against  the  serpent,  that  it  should  crawl 
“and  eat  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  of  the  days 
of  its  life.”  Choose  ye,  therefore,  between  ths 
alternatives  ordained  by  providence  itself :  work, 
as  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  do,  and  take  with  it 
all  the  prerogatives  and  glories  of  man ;  work 


not,  as  is  the  doom  of  the  Serpent^  and  take, 
with  this  imajpned  indulgence,  the  crawlii^, 
trampled  and  loathed  condition  of  your  reptile 
enemy. 

Sugfirestions  connected  with  your  avocations 
and  duties  so  crowd  upon  the  mind,  that  whilst 
it  would  be  improper  to  enlarge  it  is  difficult  to 
retrench.  You  have  all  read  the  story  of  the 
royal  Attila  breaking  with  his  hungry  and  brutal 
horde  over  the  defences  of  imperial  B^me,  tramp¬ 
ling  her  refinements  and  institutions  in  the  dust, 
and  extin^ishing  the  last  and  the  pale  light 
which  sull  shone  from  the  capitol  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  renovation  of  man.  You  have  read  it, 
and  have  burned  with  impatience  and  indigpiant 
anger  at  the  rapacious  and  the  conquering  sa¬ 
vage,  but  did  you  feel  how  inexpressibly  baser 
than  he,  was  the  degraded  and  the  sunken  Ro¬ 
man,  who  quailed  and  shrunk  and  stooped  to  the 
blow  which  ravaged  and  ruined  his  country  ? 
It  was  a  noble  trophy  to  the  pride  of  the  brave 
but  ruthless  Goth  to  smite  so  illustrious  an  ene¬ 
my  to  the  earth,  and  to  brandish  his  gleaming 
sword  in  shouts  of  triumph  over  the  “eternal  ci¬ 
ty,”  as  the  hero  and  the  master  of  its  fate.  The 
iwker  and  deeper  infamy  of  the  tragedy  must 
ever  rest  upon  the  degenerate  Roman,  who  lifted 
up  as  he  was  above  all  others  by  freedom  and 
letters,  yet  recked  not  of  their  inspiration,  but 
crouched,  cowered  and  sunk  in  his  own  conse¬ 
crated  temples  of  liberty  and  war,  and  wore  the 
brand  and  bandage  of  a  slave  amongst  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  in  the  presence  of  his  glory.  Take 
the  Attila'  of  the  story  as  the  striking  and  pictur¬ 
ed  repreaentafive  of  that  ignorant  and  savage 
spirit  which  wars  against  the  attainments  and  the 
institutions  of  learning;  the  impotent  and  de¬ 
graded  Roman,  as  the  recreant  son  of  education, 
who  meets  the  fury  and  the  waste  of  his  ruffian 
antagonist  by  a  craven,  heartless  and  futile  resis¬ 
tance.  Whenever,  then,  you  look  upon  the  re¬ 
gion  of  letters  and  of  thought,  ‘and  mourn  over 
the  invasions  of  ignorance  within  it,  turn  your 
wrath  upon  the  traitor  sentinel  who  abandons  the 
posts  and  preparations  of  defence.  Be  faithful, 
therefore,  to  your  trust,  and  never  share  in  the 
reproach  of  having  betrayed  the  city  or  the  tem¬ 
ple  whose  lights  you  have  enjoyed,  and  for 
whose  protection  and  defence  you  are  set.  So 
act  as  man  and  scholar,  that  you  may  come  up 
from  these  halls  of  learning  and  these  years  of 
temptation,  without  a  want  to  your  usefulness  or 
a  wound  upon  your  name,  wiUi  powers  which 
need  nothing  but  a  theatre  for  service,  and  a  char¬ 
acter  which,  like  the  rock  at  Megara,  wliereupon 
the  lyre  of  Apollo  was  laid,  shall  send  forth  its 
notes  of  sweetness  and  melody  from  whatever 
aide  it  be  touched.” 

MARTIN  LUTHER- 

This  illuatriocw  man  is  known  to  the  English  •cbolar, 
chiefly  from  the  pages  at  History.  Altho’  abundant  mate¬ 
rials  exist,  no  minute  record  of  his  prirate  life  has  yet  been 
written;  and  his  oorresponJenee  and  volumineus  Theologi- 
cal  writinga,  ate  accessible  only  to  the  German  scholar. 
We  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
some  particulars  which  throw  a  now  light  en  the  character 
of  this  great  and  good  man. 

'Fhe  old  Adam  in  Martin  Luther  (a  favourite 
subject  of  his  discourse,)  was  a  very  formidable 
personage ;  lodged  in  a  bodily  frame  of  surpass¬ 
ing  vigor,  solicited  by  vehement  appetites,  and 
alive  to  all  the  passions  by  which  man  is  armed 


for  ofiTensive  or  defensive  warfare  with^his  fellows. 
In  accordance  with  a  general  law,  that  temper¬ 
ament  was  sustained  by  nerves  which  shrunk 
neither  from  the  endurance  nor  the  infliction  of 
necessary  pain ;  and  by  a  courage  which  rose  at 
the  approach  of  difficulty,  and  exulted  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  danger.  A  rarer  prodigality  of  nature 
combined  with  these  endowments  an  inflexible 
reliance  on  the  conclusions  of  his  own  under¬ 
standing,  and  on  the  energy  of  his  own  will. 
He  came  forth  on  the  theatre  of  life  another 
Sampson  Agonistes  ‘  with  plain  heroic  magnitude 
of  mind,  and  celestial  vigor  armed  ready  to' 
wage  an  unequal  combat  with  the  haughtiest  of 
the  giants  of  Gath ;  or  to  shake  down,  though  it 
were  on  his  own  head,  the  columns  of  the  proud¬ 
est  of  her  temples.  Viewed  in  his  belligerent 
aspect,  he  might  have  seemed  a  being  cut  off 
from  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and 
bearing  from  on  high  a  commission  to  bring  to 
pass  the  remote  ends  of  Divine  benevolence,  by 
means  appalling  to  human  guilt  and  to  human 
weakness.  But  he  was  reclaimed  into  the  bosom 
of  the  great  family  of  man,  by  bonds  fashioned 
in  strength  and  number  proportioned  to  the  vigor 
of  the  propensities  they  were  intended  to  control. 
There  brooded  over  him  a  constitutional  melan¬ 
choly,  sometimes  engendering  sadness,  but  more 
often  giving  birth  to  dreams  so  wild,  that,  if  vi¬ 
vified  by  the  imagination  of  Dante,  they  might 
have  passed  into  visions  as  awful  and  majestic  as 
those  of  the  Inferno.  As  these  mists  rolled  a- 
way,  bright  gleams  of  sunshine  took  their  place, 
and  that  robust  mind  yielded  itself  to  social  en¬ 
joyments,  with  the  hearty  relish,  the  broad  hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  glorious  profusion  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  which  betoken  the  relaxations  of  those 
who  are  for  the  moment  abdicating  the  mastery 
to  become  the  companions  of  ordinary  man, 
Luther  had  other  and  yet  more  potent  spells  with 
which  to  exercise  the  demons  who  haunted  him. 
He  had  ascertained  and  taught  that  the  spirit  of 
darkness  abhors  sweet  sounds  not  less  than  light 
itself ;  for  music,  while  it  chases  away  the  evil 
suggestions,  effectually  baffles  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter.  His  lute,  and  hand,  and  voice,  accom¬ 
panying  his  own  solemn  melodies,  were  there¬ 
fore  raised  to  repel  the  more  vehement  aggres* 
sions  of  the  enemy  of  mankind;  whose  feebler 
assaults  he  encountered  by  studying  the  politics 
of  a  rookery,  by  assigning  to  each  beautiful  cre¬ 
ation  of  his  flower-beds  an  appropriate  sylph  or 
genious,  by  the  company  of  his  Catharine  de 
Bora,  and  the  sports  of  their  saucy  John  and 
playful  Magdalene. 

«**•«« 

*  Nothing  on  this  earth,’  said  the  good  Dame 
Ursula  Schweickard,  with  whom  Luther  board¬ 
ed  when  at  school  at  Eisenach,  ‘is  of  such  ines¬ 
timable  value  as  a  woman’s  love.’  This  maxim 
recommended  more,  perhaps,  by  truth  than  ori¬ 
ginality,  dwelt  long  on  the  mind  and  on  the 
tongue  of  the  Reformer.  To  have  dismissed  this 
or  any  other  text  without  a  commentary  would 
have  been  abhorrent  from  his  temper;  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Catherine  he  thus  insist  on  a 
kindred  doctrine,  the  converse  of  the  first.  ‘The 
greatest  favour  of  God  is  to  have  a  good  and 
pious  husband,  to  whom  you  can  entrust  your 
all,  your  person,  and  even  yoar  life;  whose  chil¬ 
dren  and  yours  are  the  same.  Catherine,  you 
have  a  pious  husband  who  loves  you.  You  are 
an  empress;  thank  God  for  it.’  His  conjugal 
meditatioos  were  often  in  a  gayer  mood ;  as,  for 


example, — t  If  I  were  going  to  make  love  again, 

I  would  carve  an  obedient  woman  out  of  marble 
in  despair  of  finding  one  in  any  other  way.’-.. 
‘During  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  she  would 
sit  by  my  side  while  I  was  at  my  books,  and, 
not  having  anything  else  to  say,  would  ask  me 
whether  in  Prussia  the  Margrave  and  the  house 
steward  were  not  always  brothers. — Did  you  say 
your  Pater,  Catherine,  before  you  began  that 
sermon?  If  you  had,  I  think  you  would  have 
been  forbidden  to  preach.’  He  addresses  her 
sometimes  as  my  Lord  Catherine,  or  Catherine 
the  Queen,  the  Empress,  the  Doctoress;  or  as 
Catherine  the  lich  and  noble  Lady  of  Zeilsdorf, 
where  they  had  a  cottage  and  a  few  roods  of 
ground.  But  as  age  advanced,  these  playful 
sallies  were  abandoned  for  the  following  graver 
and  more  affectionate  style.  ‘To  the  gracious 
Lady  Catherine  Luther,  my  dear  wife,  who 
vexes  herself  overmuch,  grace  and  peace  in  the 
Lord !  Dear  Catherine,  you  should  read  St. 
John,  and  what  is  said  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
confidence  to  be  reposed  in  God.  Indeed  you 
torment  yourself  as  though  he  were  not  Almigh¬ 
ty,  and  could  not  produce  new  Doctors  Marlin 
by  the  score,  if  the  old  doctor  should  drown 
himself  in  the  Saal.’ — ‘There  is  one  who  watch¬ 
es  over  me  more  effectually  than  thou  canst,  or 
than  all  the  angels.  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  , 
the  Father  Almighty.  Therefore  be  calm.’ 

There  were  six  children  of  this  marriage ;  and 
it  is  at  once  touching  and  amusing  to  see  with 
what  adroitness  Luther  contrived  to  gratify  at 
once  his  tenderness  as  a  father,  and  his  taste  as  a 
theologian.  When  the  brightening  eye  of  one 
of  the  urchins  round  his  Uble  confessed  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  a  downy  peach,  it  was  ‘  the  image 
of  a  soul  rejoicing  in  _hope.’  Over  an  infant 
pressed  to  his  mother’s  besom,  thus  moralized 
the  severe  but  affectionate  reformer:  ‘That babe 
and  every  thing  else  which  belongs  to  us  is  ha¬ 
ted  by  the  Pope,  by  Duke  George,  by  their  ad¬ 
herents,  and  by  all  the  devils.  Yet,  dear  little 
fellow,  he  troubles  himself  not  a  whit  for  all  these 
powerful  enemies,  he  gaily  sucks  the  breast, 
looks  round  him  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  lets  them 
storm  as  they  like.’  There  were  darker  sea¬ 
sons,  when  even  theology  and  polemics  gave 
way  to  the  more  powerful  voice  of  nature ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  the  deepest  wisdom  any  thing  to  add 
to  his  lamentation  over  the  bier  of  his  daughter 
Magdalene.  ‘Such  is  the  power  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  that  I  cannot  endure  this  without  tears  and 
groans,  or  rather  an  utter  deadness  of  heart. 
At  the  bottom  of  my  soul  are  engraved  her  looks, 
her  words,  her  gestures,  as  I  gazed  at  her  in  her 
life-time  and  on  her  death-bed.  My  dutiful,  my 
gentle  daughter!  Even  the  death  of  Christ  (and 
what  are  all  deaths  compared  to  his?)  cannot  tear 
me  from  this  thought  as  it  should.  She  was 
playful,  lovel}’,  and  full  of  love  !’ 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  these  nursery 
tales,  we  have  certain  reasons  of  our  own  for 
suspecting  that  there  is  not,  on  either  side  of  the 
Tweed,  a  Papa  who  will  not  read  the  followinj 
letter,  sent  by  Luther  to  his  eldest  boy  duringthe 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  with  more  interest  than  any  of 
all  the  five  ‘Confessions’  presented  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

‘  Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear  little 
boy!  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  atteiitireto 
your  lessons  and  your  prayers.  Persevere,  my 
child,  and  when  I  come  home  I  will  bring  yo.^ 
some  pretty  fairing.  I  know  of  a  beautiful 
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den,  full  of  children  in  golden  dresses,  who  run 
about  under  the  trees,  eating  apples,  pears,  cher* 
ries,  nuts,  and  plums.  They  jump  and  sing  and 
are  full  of  glee,  and  they  have  pretty  little  horses 
,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  As  I 
went  by  this  garden  I  asked  the  owner  of  it  who 
those  children  were,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
were  the  good  children,  who  loved  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  who  fear 
God.  Then  I  said  to  him.  Dear  sir,  I  have  a 
boy,  little  John  Luther;  may  not  he  too  come  to 
this  garden,  to  eat  these  beautiful  apples  and 
pears,  to  ride  these  pretty  little  horses,  and  to 
play  with  the  other  children !  And  the  man  said. 
If  he  is  very  good,  if  he  says  jiis  prayers,  and 
learns  his  lessons  cheerfully,  he  may  come,  and 
he  may  bring  with  him  little  Philip  and  little 
James.  Here  they  will  find  fifes  and  drums  and 
other  nice  instruments  to  play  upon,  and  they 
shall  dance  and  shoot  with  little'  crossbows. 
Then  the  man  showed  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  a  beautiful  'meadow  to  dance  in.  But  all 
this  happened  in  the  morning  before  the  children 
had  dined;  so  I  could  not  stay  till  the  beginning 
of  the  dance,  but  I  said  to  the  man,  I  will  go  and 
write  to  my  dear  little  John,  and  teach  him  to  be 
good,  to  say  his  prayers,  and  learn  his  lessons, 
that  he  may  come  to  this  garden.  But  he  has  an 
Aunt  Magdalene,  whom  he  loves  very  much, — 
may  he  bring  her  with  him?  The  man  said.  Yes, 

I  tell  him  that  they  may  come  together.  Be  good, 
therefore,  dear  child,  and  tell  Philip  and  James 
the  same,  that  you  may  all  come  and  play  in  this 
beautiful  garden.  I  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
God.  Give  my  love  to  your  Aunt  Magdalene, 
and  kiss  her  for  me.  From  your  Papa  who 
loves  you, — Martin  Luther.’ 

If  it  is  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  this  fatherly  epistle  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
talk  of  Martin  Luther,  a  weightier  defence  may 
be  drawn  from  the  remark  that  it  illustrates  one 
of  the  most  serious  opinions.  The  views  com¬ 
monly  received  amongst  Christians,  of  the  nature 
of  the  happiness  reserved  in  another  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  for  the  obedient  and  faithful  in  this  life,  he 
regarded,  if  not  as  erroneous,  yet  as  resting  on 
no  sufficient  foundation,  and  as  ill  adapted  to 
‘allure  to  brighter  worlds.’  He  thought  that  the 
enjoyments  of  Heaven  had  been  refined  away  to 
such  a  point  of  evanescent  spirituality  as  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  necessary  attraction;  and  the 
allegory  invented  for  the  delight  of  little  John, 
was  but  the  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  of  a  child 
of  a  doctrine  which  he  was  accustomed  to  incul¬ 
cate  on  others,  under  imagery  more  elevated  than 
that  of  drums,  crossbows,  and  golden  bridles. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  nursery  to  the 
servant’s  hall ;  and  they  who  have  borne  with 
the  parental  counsels  to  little  John,  may  endure 
the  following  letter  respecting  &n  aged  namesake 
of  his,  who  was  about  to  quit  Luther’s  family: — 

‘We  must  dismiss  old  John  with  honour.  We 
know  that  he  has  always  served  us  faithfully  and 
zealously,  and  as  became  a  Christian  servant.  What 
have  we  not  given  to  vagabonds  and  thankless 
students  who  have  made  a  bad  use  of  our  money? 
So  we  will  not  be  niggardly  to  so  worthy  a  ser¬ 
vant,  on  whom  our  money  will  be  bestowed  in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  God.  You  need  not  remind 
me  that  we  are  not  rich.  I  would  gladly  give 
him  ten  florins  if  I  had  them,  but  do  not  let  it  be 
less  than  five.  He  is  not  able  to  do  much  for 
himself.  Pray  help  him  in  any  other  way  you 
can.  Think  how  this  money  can  be  raised. 


There  is  a  silver  cOp  that  might  be  pawned. 
Sure  I  am  that  God  will  not  desert  ns.  Adieu.’ 

Luther’s  pleasures  were  as  simple  as  his  do¬ 
mestic  affections  were  pure.  He  wrote  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  well  described  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  the 
doggerel  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  me¬ 
retricious  ornaments  of  the  later  versifiers  of  the 
Songs  of  David.  He  wedded  to  them  music  of 
his  own,  to  which  the  most  obtuse  ear  cannot 
listen  without  emotion.  The  greatest  of  the  sons 
of  Germany  was,  in  this  respect,  a  true  child  of 
that  vocal  land ;  for  such  was  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  art  that  he  assigned  to  it  a  place  second  only 
to  that  of  theology  itself.  He  was  also  an  ardent 
lover  of  painting,  and  yielded  to  Albert  Durer  the 
homage  which  he  denied  to  Cajetan  and  Eras¬ 
mus.  His  are  amongst  the  earliest  works  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  aid  of  the  engraver.  With  the 
birds  of  his  native  country  he  had  established  a 
strict  intimacy,  watching,  smiling,  and  thus  mo¬ 
ralising  over  their  habits.  ‘  That  little  fellow,’ 
he  said  of  a  bird  going  to  roost,  ‘has  chosen  his 
shelter,  and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to  sleep 
without  a  care  for  to-morrow’s  lodging,  calmly 
holding  by  his  little  twig,  and  leaving  God  to 
think  for  him.’ 


From  the  Cincinnatti  Chronicle. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Common  Schools,  made  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Ohio.  December  2ith,  By 

Samuel  Lewis. 

This  Report  contains  74  pages  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fi¬ 
delity,  capacity  and  industry  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  office  Mr.  Lewis  holds  is  an  honor¬ 
able  and  a  useful  one  ;  but  one  which  attracts  the 
favor  of  the  people  less  strongly  than  those  which 
are  the  mere  stepping  stones  of  political  dema¬ 
gogues. 

The  Report  is  not  perfect,  only  because  the 
condition  of  Common  Schools  is  nut  perfect.  It 
contains  much  to  encourage  our  hopes,  but  more 
to  abase  our  pride.  We  are  advancing,  but  we 
have  much  ground  to  pass  over  before  we  reach 
the  level  of  a  highly  intelligent  people. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  no  doubt,  from  his  information, 
that  a  “  large  majority  of  the  people  are  in  fa¬ 
vor,  and  but  comparatively  few  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.”  Trustees  have  generally  complied  with 
the  law,  in  respect  to  laying  off  districts. 

Character  of  /ns/rwcfion.— This  is  much  low¬ 
er  than  it  should  be.  The  old  defect  of  relying 
on  memory  and  repetition  still  continues. 

Female  education  is  in  Ohio  decidedly  low  ; 
and  is  not  generally  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  life 
in  which  women  have  to  move. 

School  Houses. — At  least  1000  houses  have 
been  built  or  building  during  the  year,  mostly 
brick  or  frame.  Many  of  the  County  towns  have 
voted  to  raise  from  $3000  to  $6000  for  school 
houses  and  are  now  progressing  on  the  best  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  Imr- 
row  the  money  to  build  school  houses,  as  they 
have  for  Internal  improvements,  and  levy  a  tax 
on  the  districts  which  take  the  money,  for  the 
interest. 

Corporate  Towns. — In  Cleaveland,  Warren, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Dayton,  Chillicothe,  Leb¬ 
anon  and  other  towns,  the  people  have  voted  mo¬ 
ney  to  erect  commodious  school  houses. 


School  Books. — The  difficulty  arising  from 
various  kinds  of  school  books  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  the  state  adopt  some  mea¬ 
sures  on  this  subject.  A  premium  for  the  best 
books  is  recommended. 


School  Lands. — The  following  is  the  amount 
of  the  proceeds  of  land  sold,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  what  remains  unsold. 


1.  Capital  of  "Virginia  Military  Fund, 

$204,912 

2.  Capital  of  the  U.  S.  Military 

School  Fund, 

115,593 

3.  Capital  of  the  Connecticut  West- 

ern  Reserve, 

143,645 

4.  Proceeds  of  Section  16, 

960,334 

Total  of  Funded  School  Fund, 

$1,424,474 

Value  of  unsold  School  Lands, 

1,342,411 

Aggregate  of  School  Fund, 

2,766,586 

Schools — Teachers — and  Children. 

There  are  in  Ohio, 

Townships 

1,227 

Districts  -  -  - 

8,324 

Common  Schools 

6.880 

Male  Teachers 

4,569 

Female  Teachers 

2,946 

Whole  number  of  youth  in  the  State  between 

4  and  20, 

588,590 

Enrolled  in  Common  Schools 

186,090 

Wages  paid  Male  Teachers 

$263,379 

‘'  “  Female  Teachers 

78,975 

Paid  from  Public  Funds 

$342,354 

$209,900 

“  “  Private  subscriptions 

132,454 

Amount  of  Income  from  State  School 

Fund 

$200,000 

Amount  of  Special  Tax 

201,179 

Other  funds  about 

87,000 

Aggregate  Income  $488,179 

Average  amount  of  income  to  each  youth  be¬ 
tween  4  and  20  is  only  82 i  cents. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  facts  collected  by  the 
Superintendent,  on  the  subject  of  the  common 
school  education,  and  submitted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  people.  It  is  full  of  hope ;  but  it 
contains  much  that  is  most  humiliating.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  have  a  large  School  Fund  and  a 
large  income ;  that  the  people  are  anxious  for  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  that  school  houses  are  constantly  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  the  standard  of  instruction  is  rising. 
This  is  all  true  and  all  encouraging.  Yet  there 
are  more  than  200,000  youth,  after  all  due  allow¬ 
ances  made,  absent  from  school,  who  should  be 
there.  The  business  of  instruction  is  ill  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  parents,  and  the  officers  take  but 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  Time,  however,  will 
correct  this,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  our  intelli¬ 
gent  patriotism  rise  to  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
in  that  point  where  it  needs  defence  the  most. 

THE  GREAT  INSURANCE  CO. 

Educate  your  children.  To  them  will  soon 
be  confided  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  and, 
if  they  grow  up  in  ignorance,  farewell  to  the 
realization  of  the  fathers  fondest  hopes.  Scatter 
Free  Schools  broadcast  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  population 
whose  intelligence  will  keep  pure  and  sacred 
those  laws  and  institutions  that  were  dearly 
earned,  and  which,  if  once  lost,  can  never  be  re¬ 
gained. 


THE  EbtJCA'f'bli. 
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EA8TON,  PA.,  APRIL  25,  1839. 


Professor  Olmsteds  Lecture  brfore  the  American 
Institute,  on  the  School  System  of  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

The  history  of  the  School  System  of  Connecticut,  is, 
frsught  with  instruction.  The  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation,  manifested  by  the  first  settlers,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  desire  which  they  felt  to  perpetuate  its  bles¬ 
sings,  by  investing  the  means  of  its  support  in  permanent 
funds,  was  natural  and  laudable.  And  yet  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  desire  has  proved  in  the  highest  degree,  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  cause  which  it  was  meant  to  subserve.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  School  fund  having  been  employed,  not  to  call 
forth,  but  to  supersede  the  exertions  of  the  people,  has  dimin¬ 
ished  rather  than  increased  the  funds  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  income,  which,  if  expended  in  the 
education  of  Teachers,  and  the  organization  of  Schools, 
leaving  their  permanent  support  to  the  Districts  benefited 
would  have  raised  the  standard  of  education,  by  securing 
the  services  of  thoroughly  quaUfied  teachers,  has  served 
merely  to  release  the  inhabitants  from  paying  the  individu- 
ab  whom  they  employ  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The 
fitnd  which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  its  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes,  has  proved  altogether  inadequate  to  defray 
the  whole  cost  of  education,  and  yet  its  existence  has 
prevented  the  adoption  of  any  measures  for  supplying  the 
deficiency.  The  consequence  has  been,  ffiat  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  the  Teacher  has  fiiUen  below  what  is  paid  to  many 
day  labourers  and  as  the  quality  of  the  article  corresponds 
to  the  price,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
schools  has  proportionately  deteriorated. 

HiMoiy  has  been  emphatically  termed  the  memory  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  facts  which  it  treasures  up,  are  to  States  what 
personal  experience  is  to  the  individuaL  The  experience  of 
Connecticut  has  already  been  highly  serviceable  to  other 
States  of  the  Union.  New  York,  and  Penni^lvania  moved  by 
the  example  of  Connecticut,  have  guarded  against  one  of  the 
abases  of  a  school  fund,  which  her  history  records,  by  regu- 
Jafiog  the  distribution  of  its  income,  so  as  to  secure  for  eveiy 
dollar  paid  from  the  fund  the  advance  of  one  or  more 
by  the  DistricL  This  is  a  great  improvement  still  it 
fit  not  enough.  The  special  purpose  to  which  the  revenue 
of  the  School  fund  ought  to  be  directed,  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  preparation  of  Teachers  and  the  erection  of  Schools. 
Subsidiary  to  this  it  may  be  employed  to  call  forth  the  ef- 
flrrts  cS  the  people  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  School  law 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  if  Teachers  be  properly  educated  and 
senools  organized,  the  maintenance  of  these  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  people  themselves.  The  great  object  on  the  part 
of  the  State  ought  to  be,  to  furnish  properly  qualified  Teach¬ 
ers. 

Our  purpose  in  these  remarks,  was  to  introduce  some 
extracts  from  Prof.  Oluisteds,  Lecture.  The  lecture  itself 
as  well  as  several  others  contained  in  the  last  volume  pub- 
tiahed  by  the  Institute,  wiU  abundantly  repay  a  careful  peru- 
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**  For  a  few  yeans  after  the  first  settlement  of 
Gonnectient,  the  subject  of  school  education  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  parent,  uiged  as  he  was  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  by  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  an  enlightened  and  learned  cler¬ 
gy.  It  was  not  deemed  safe,  however,  to  confide 
a  rabject  in  which  the  State  had  so  much  at 
thake,  wholly  and  forever  to  the  zeal  of  parents, 
and  cspeciaHy  of  masters  and  guardians;  but 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  first  organization  of 


the  government,  laws  began  to  be  enacted  to  se¬ 
cure  the  faithful  instruction  of  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth.  By  a  law  passed  in  1650,  it 
was  decreed  as  follows :  ‘  For  as  much  as  the 
good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth;  and  whereas, 
many  parents  and  masters,  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  ordered,  that  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  suffer  so  much  bar¬ 
barism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue, 
and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  laws, — upon  pen¬ 
alty  of  twenty  shillings.’  Moreover,  every  town¬ 
ship  of  one  hundred  families,  was  required  to 
maintain  a  grammar  school;  the  masters  of  which 
were  to  be  competent  to  prepare  students  for  the 
University.” 

“So  earnest  were  our  fathers  to  have  every 
child  in  the  State  taught,  at  least,  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  that,  by  farther  provisions,  they 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  grand-jurymen  of  each 
town,  to  visit,  in  person,  every  family  which 
might  be  suspected  of  neglecting  the  education  of 
their  children  or  apprentices,  and  to  report  the 
names  of  such  parents  or  masters  as  were  found 
offending  against  the  law  in  this  particular,  to  the 
next  county  court,  who  were  to  impose  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  apprentice, 
whose  teaching  was  thus  neglected.  As  early  as 
the  year  1700,  it  was  enacted  that  every  town  of 
seventy  families,  should  maintain  one  good  and 
sufficient  school  for  teaching  children  to  read  and 
write,  to  be  kept  at  least  eleven  months,  besides 
a  grammar  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course. 
For  the  support  of  this  system,  adequate  taxes 
were  imposed.  These  were  paid  into  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury,  and  could  be  drawn  out  by  any 
town,  only  as  evidence  was  afforded  that  its 
schools  had  been  kept  according  to  law.” 

“  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  the 
people  of  this  State  have  embraced  the  idea,  of 
placing  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  contingen¬ 
cies,  by  investing  the  means  of  its  support  in 
permanent  funds,  inalienably  consecrated  to  this 
object.  As  early  as  1743,  seven  new  townships 
of  land,  the  property  of  the  State,  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  forever  to  the  support  of 
common  schools;  and  to  this  fund  was  added,  in 
1765,  certain  sums  due  on  excise  on  goods.  In¬ 
deed,  so  attentive  were  our  fathers  to  this  all-im¬ 
portant  subject,  that  even  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  school  fund,  it  was,  and  ever 
had  been  rare  to  meet  with  a  native  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  who  could  notread  and  write.” 

“  In  the  year  1795,  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  now 
forming  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  amounting  to 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were 
appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of  common 
schools;  a  provision  which,  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  constitution  in  1818,  was  engrafted 
into  this  instrument,  rendering  the  appropriation 
forever  inalienable.” 

*'  Since  the  year  1800,  Connecticut  has  distri¬ 
buted  to  her  citizens  from  this  fund,  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of 
the  fund  is  at  present  about  two  millions,  and  af¬ 


fords  an  annual  dividend  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  must  also  be  bOrne  in  mind, 
that  the  territory  of  the  State  is  very  small,  being 
only  about  half  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and 
only  one  tenth  as  large  as  New  York.” 

“  Comparing  the  state  of  sqhool  education  now 
with  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  that  is,  before 
the  school  fund  went  into  operation,  there  is  a 
manifest  advancement.  At  that  period,  nearly 
all  the  exercises  of  the  village  school  consisted  of 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as 
far  as  the  rule  of  three.  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy,  history,  and  the  higher  parts  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  were  almost  unknown  in  these  schools,  but 
were  supposed  to  be  studies  appropriate  only  to 
the  superior  schools  or  academies.  At  present 
the  elements  of  geography,  with  maps  are  very 
generally  taught  in  the  common  schools;  English 
grammar  is  taught  to  some  extent,  though  for 
the  most  part,  very  imperfectly ;  and  arithmetic 
is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 
In  a  few  of  the  common  schools,  a  smattering  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  astronomy,  and  of  history, 
is  acquired.  But  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
cause  of  school  education  has  advanced  since  the 
creation  of  the  school  fund,  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  improvement  has  not  been  produced  by 
the  school  fund.  For  the  first  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  that  fund,  the  tone  of  school 
education  was  not  raised  at  all.  Reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  spelling,  with  a  little  arithmetic,  still  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  village  learn¬ 
ing.  Had  the  school  fund  of  itself  wrought  any 
important  effects,  they  ought  to  have  been  visi¬ 
ble  within  twenty  years,  after  it  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period,  no  such  ef¬ 
fects  were  manifested.  We  are  compelled  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  grand  provision, 
although  it  has  defrayed  nearly  all  the  expenses 
of  instruction,  has  contributed,  in  no  perceptible 
degree  to  advance  the  cause  of  common  educa¬ 
tion;  but  has  wholly  failed,  hitherto,  to  secure  to 
the  State,  the  blessings  reasonably  anticipated 
from  it.” 

“  The  money  which  was  distributed  to  the  se¬ 
veral  towns,  just  released  the  inhabitants  from 
paying  their  schoolmasters  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  It  added  nothing  to  the  wages  of  the 
masters,  and  consequently  held  out  no  additional 
premium  for  higher  talents  and  attainments. 
The  schools  still  looked  among  their  own  alumni 
for  their  teachers,  as  none  of  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions  could  be  bought  for  the  sum  at  their  dispo¬ 
sal.” 

“  Those  who  originally  devised  the  plan  of 
making  this  rich  provision  for  common  schools, 
expected  great  results  from  the  “  visiting  com¬ 
mittees,”  as  they  were  called,  which  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  every  school  society,  to  license 
teachers,  and  to  inspect  the  schools.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  good,  however,  has  resulted  from  this  organi¬ 
zation.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  condidates  who  must,  at  all  events,  be  had 
for  f  14  50  a  month,  (the  average  wages  paid  for 
schoolmasters,)  a  compensation  much  inferior  to 
what  is  paid  to  many  day-laborers  !  And  of  what 
use  is  it  to  require  able  instruction  from  ignorant 
and  incompetent  teachers  ?  The  tendency  of  such 
a  system,  manifestly  is,  to  produce  indifference 
and  apathy  in  the  public  agents ;  and  that  ten¬ 
dency  has,  in  a  striking  degree,  led  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  consequences.” 

“  The  friends  of  education  then  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  chagrin  and  tnortification,  are  forced  to 
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admit  that  their  great  school  fund,  so  much  vaunt¬ 
ed,  has  hitherto  done  no  good  to  the  cause  of 
education  ;  that  it  has  only  relieved  a  portion  of 
our  citizens  from  paying  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  while  it  has  not  in  the  least  con¬ 
tributed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  instruction;  that  it 
has  even  probably  done  harm,  by  leading  our 
people  to  undervalue  what  costs  them  nothing, 
and  by  creating  a  parsimonious  feeling  in  regard 
to  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
learning  in  general,  in  all  its  departments.  As 
friends  of  popular  education,  we  make  this  free 
confession,  to  show  to  other  States,  and  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  government  to 
make  large  and  munificent  grants  for  the  cause 
of  education,  without  in  the  least  benefiting  that 
cause  ;  and  in  hope  thus  to  exhibit  the  immense 
importance  of  giving  a  wise  direction,  by  effi¬ 
cient  and  salutary  provisions,  to  those  ample 
means,  which  are  accumulating  in  the  new  States 
of  this  Union,  for  securing  and  peipetuating  the 
benefits  of  school  education.” 

The  means  suggested  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  for  improving  the 
state  of  School  Education  in  Connecticut,  accord  with  those 
which  we  have  frequently  advocated  for  promoting  the 
same  end  among  ourselves.  They  arc, 

1st  Time  is  to  be  gained  by  a  better  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  than  is  now  practised  in  our  schools. 

2d.  The  improved  teachers  are  to  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  Seminary  for  teachers  to  be  erected  and  sup¬ 
ported  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  general  School 
fund. 


For  the  Educator. 

AMBROSIANA. 

“  Why  are  not  the  flowers  in  the  field  as  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  those  in  our  garden  ?”  said  a  little  buy  as  he  was 
walking,  with  his  mother,  one  delightful  summer  evening. 
“  My  Son,”  replied  the  mother,  “they  have  not  had  the  same 
care  and  cultivation  bestowed  upon  them.  The  flowers  in 
our  garden  are  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  in  the  country; 
and  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  accelerate  their  growth. 
The  soil  was  prepared  before  they  were  planted: — while 
young  and  tender,  they  were  daily  watered  to  preserve 
moisture  and  prevent  injury  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun; — the  weeds  and  grass  were  carefully  removed  from  a- 
round  them,  and  thus  every  means  employed  to  promote 
their  growth, 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  not  had 
the  same  fostering  care.  Weeds  and  grass  grow  among 
them,  stop  their  growth  and  hide  their  loveliness;  scattered 
here  and  there,  by  the  frugal  hand  of  nature,  they  do  not 
appear  in  lovely  groups,  where  you  can  behold  their  beau¬ 
ties  in  one  associated  g;low.” 

“  I  did  not  think  of  that  Mother.”  I  now  understand, 
why  yon  are  so  particular  in  watering  our  garden  flowers . 
and  I  see  too,  why  father  ploughs  the  land.  You  water  the 
flowers  to  make  them  grow,  do  you  not,  and  Father  ploughs 
the  land'to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  grain  1  “  Yes,  my  Son, 
the  earth  requires  cultivation,  before  it  will  produce  with 
any  degree  of  abundance ;  and  great  care  is  also  necessary, 
after  the  most  diligent  preparation  of  the  soil,  to  bring  the 
different  plants  aud  flowers  to  perfection.  And  my  son, 
just  so  it  is  with  the  infant  mind.  Great  care  mnst  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  cultivate  it  and  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  life,  that  its  fruits  may  ripen  in  mature  years.  The 
mind,  in  youth,  is  naturally  prone  to  folly: — ^its  evil  propen¬ 
sities,  unless  uprooted,  will  become  strong  and  frustrate  all 
generous  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  and  flowers  spring  from  the  earth, 


you  may  have  observed  your  father  and  myself  pluck  up 
every  blade  of  grass  and  weed,  which  might  obstruct  their 
growth.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  youthful  mind.  The  first  buddings  of  intel¬ 
lect  should  be  carefully  observed  and  a  proper  direction  gi¬ 
ven  to  every  faculty.  The  weeds  of  vice  should  be  uproot¬ 
ed.  Evil  propensities  should  be  subdued  by  pointing  the 
mind  to  high  and  worthy  pursuits; — it  should  be  trained  by 
a  course  of  obedience,  in  the  paths  of  rectitude viituous 
principles  should  be  instilled,  which  will  shape  and  direct 
the  whole  future  man  and  bring  to  perfection  bis  moral  and 
intellectual  nature ; — proper  motives  for  action  should  be 
presented,  which,  like  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  that  sup¬ 
ports  vegetation,  will  have  a  hallowed  influence  on  every 
part  of  the  conduct  and  secure  respectability  in  the  world. 
For  lack  of  this  early  training. 

“  Many  a  flow’r  is  bom  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

You  see,  then,  my  Son,  how  great  is  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  parents  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  It  ought  ever  to  be  their  care  to  pour  instruction  in¬ 
to  the  opening  mind, 

“And  feed  the  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace  and  virtue  pure. 

Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss.” 

Philopais. 

For  the  Educator. 

Messrs  Editors  : — 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  some  time  since,  a  course  of 
essays  was  commenced  against  one  “  Clodhopper,”  which 
course,  through  some  unavoidable  cause,  was  left  unfinished. 
These  essays,  with  your  permission,  will  now  be  resumed. 
The  present  and  last  is  designed  to  prove  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  introductory  one.  The  position  is,  that 
education  procures  wealth  and  general  prosperity, 

I  am  aware,  that  many  prejudices  exist,  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  society ,  the  causes  of  its  improvement  and  prosperity,  a- 
gainst  education,  on  account  of  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  the  payment  of  teachers,  its 
supposed  tendency  to  produce  an  aristocratic  spirit  and  on 
account  of  the  time  spent,  or  “lost”  as  “Clodhopper”  says, 
in  acquiring  instruction.  These  objections  were  urged  by 
“  Clodhopper,”  who  seems  to  have  taxed  his  arithmetical 
powers  to  the  utmost  to  compute  the  expenses  incurred  by 
education.  But  however  specious  these  objections  may  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  futile  in  the  extreme.  As  well  might  a  man 
object  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  because  they 
are  procured  with  expense; — as  well  might  be  object  to  ca¬ 
nals  and  bridges,  which  open  a  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  country,  because  it  requires  money  and  time  to 
dig  and  erect  them ; — as  well  might  he  object  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  navy  and  army  in  time  of  war,  because  it  is 
expensive  to  support  them.  But,  who  does  not  know,  that 
by  them  the  general  good  is  promoted ;  and  in  the  general 
g^ood,  individual  good  is  secured. 

The  plain  and  obvious  propositions  therefore,  by  which,  I 
will  endeavour  to  prove  my  position  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  wealth  of  a  country  depends  on  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  its  inhabitants. 

2d.  These  energies  can  only  bo  developed  by  a  sound 
and  healthful  system  of  education. 

3d.  By  the  diminution  of  crime  eflfected  by  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  expenses  of  government  are  diminished  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  follows  a  diininufion  of  taxes. 

4tb.  Where  education  prevails,  more  abundant  resources 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  are  opened  up  and  a  spirit  of 
enteiprise  is  excited, 


That  the  wealth  of  a  country  depends  on  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  its  inhabitants,  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  so  plain,  that  to  adduce  arguments  to  prove  it,  may 
seem  like  an  attempt  to  increase  the  light  of  the  sun  by  the 
aid  of  a  candle.  But,  there  are  some,  who  live  in  dark  BoeoUan 
atmospheres;  and  for  their  sakes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
a  little  candle-light.  Theory  is  discarded  :  this  is  an  age 
of  facts ;  to  facts  be  our  appeal. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  active,  enterprising  and  martial 
spirit  maintained  by  their  encouraging  and  imposing  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  learning  mi- 
litary  exercises.  For  this  purpose,  they  appointed  a  certain 
place  for  learning  and  practising  them  and  granted  to  cer¬ 
tain  masters  the  privilege  of  teaching:  rewards  were  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  those  who  excelled  and  as  every  citizen  was 
liged  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon,  in 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  attention  to  these  exercises  was 
regarded  by  ail  as  indispensable. 

And,  even  though  this  martial  spirit  were  of  no  use  to* 
ward  the  defence  of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  that  sort  of 
mental  mutilation,  deformity  and  wretchedness,  which  cow¬ 
ardice  necessarily  involves  in  it,  from  spreading  through  the 
body  of  the  people,  would  still  be  an  end  worthy  the  most 
serious  attention  of  government.  This  state  of  public  imbe¬ 
cility,  every  student  of  history  knows,  was  prevented  by  the 
influence  of  these  military  institutions,  which  influence  etm- 
sisted  in  the  streng^thening  of  the  body  and  the  consequent 
invigorating  of  the  mind.  Hence  we  see  from  the  example 
of  the  two  gp-eatest  Republics  ef  antiquity,  how  much  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  depends  on  their  physical  develop*, 
ment. 

But,  something  else  was  wanting  to  secure  their  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity.  They  have  both  passed  away:  Greece  lives 
only  in  song  and  the  Eternal  ci^  has  dwindled  into  insigni¬ 
ficance.  Their  national  spirit,  courage,  mental  energy,  and 
muscular  strength  did  much,  but,  it  has  been  reserved  for  na¬ 
tions  of  later  times  to  show,  that  national  wealth  A  prosperi^ 
are  not  complete,  unless  there  be  intellect  to  legislate, plan  and 
direct' — moral  force  to  execute  and  secure  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  mental  cultivation,  but  no  man  of  unprejo- 
diced  mind  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  some  modem 
nations,  which  are  vastly  their  superior.  If  we  turn  our  syu 
to  our  own  country  and  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  n»- 
tions  of  Europe,  we  see  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  enitivn. 
tion  hitherto  unrivalled.  And  though  there  is  yet,  both  in 
a  mental  and  moral  aspect,  most  abundant  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  yet  the  wealth  and  influence,  which  their  scienes 
and  equitable  laws  have  acquired  them,  are  incalculable. 
Who  are  those,  whose  navies  can  cany  the  thunders  of  war 
to  any  spot  on  earth  t — Who  are  those,  whose  armies  can 
carry  the  shouts  of  victory  over  the  world  1 — Who  are  those, 
who  own  those  store-houses,  in  which  uncounted  wealth  is 
treasured  up, — those  ships,  the  sails  of  which  whiten  every 
sea  1  They  are  those,  on  whom  Christianity  and  ScisMU 
have  shed  their  benign  light, — who  boast  of  freedom  ef 
opinion  and  of  intellig^ence  diffused  through  all  ranks. 

But  even  in  those  highly  enlightened  countries,  how 
many  live  in  ignorance,  lost  to  the  state  and  lost  to  them¬ 
selves.  How  much  intellect  lies  dormant,  which  if  touched 
by  the  magic  wand  of  education,  might  awake  and  unite  its 
energies  with  that  small  portion  of  educated,  adict  and 
operative  mind,  which  directs  the  affiiirs  and  carries  on  the 
improvements  of  even  the  most,  enlightened  countries. 
Were  the  whole  public  mind  drawn  out  and  propeily  di¬ 
rected,  who  can  tell  the  amount  of  wealth  that  a  nadem. 
would  acquire  or  imagine  the  height  of  proqierity  to  whM 
she  would  arise. 

Bnt,  how  this  mi^  be  done,  brings  ns  to  the  dlsnissisn  sf 
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our  Mcood  propootion,  which  ia,  diat  the  energiee,  phytteal 
moral  ud  inUUedual  of  •  people,  can  only  be  deireloped  by 
a  aouiuf  and  healthful  aystem  of  education. 

It  haa  long  been  a  problem,  among  the  wiaeat  of  men, 
how  to  deviae  aome  meana  by  which  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  diaracler  of  man  may  be  raiaed: — how  hia  energiee 
may  be  elicited  and  directed  to  the  great  end  of  hia  being, — 
the  promotion  of  hia  own  happineaa  and  the  advancement  of 
hia  Creatora  glory.  The  teetimony  of  all  haa  been,  by  a 
qratem  of  univertal  education.  Thia  teetimony,  reaaon 
approvea  and  experience  confirme. 

We  have  aeen  the  happy  reeulta  to  the  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  r^ublice  from  their  ayatam  of  military  diacipline  and 
ita  beneficial  efifecta  on  the  phyaical  character  of  the  people. 
Hiatory  alao  informa  ua  of  the  feeble  charactere  of  the  ener¬ 
vated  nationa  of  the  eaat  and  their  numeroua  defecta.  We 
can  only  attribute  the  difference  to  the  phyaical  advantages 
which  the  Greeka  and  Romaiu  had  over  the  latter.  The 
same  thing  may  be  aaid  of  the  groaa  ignorance  and  atupidity 
which,  in  a  civilized  society,  aeem  so  fieqoently  to  benumb 
the  understandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The 
only  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated, 
is  not  in  a  difference  of  mind,  but  in  a  difference  of  the  de- 
velopemeot  of  mind.  A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  his 
intollectual  and  moral  fwniltiea,  is  if  possible,  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  even  a  coward  and  man  of  feeble  phyaical 
powers  among  the  Romans,  aitd  seems  to  be  mutilated  and 
ddbtined  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
human  nature. 

On  the  mode  of  educating  the  public  mind,  I  will  say 
nothing;  only  let  instruction  be  universal,  let  it  embrace 
every  one  whose  tuluJ  is  capable  of  receiving  it. 

'  Tax  8ox  or  A  FABxaa. 

To  be  Continued, 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reeiew. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  order¬ 
ed  by  a  recent  regulation,  that  the  study  of  at 
least  one  living  language  of  Europe,  besides 
French,  shall  be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  roy¬ 
al  Colleges  of  France,  and  for  those  in  Paris  the 
pupils  had  to  declare  for  either  English  or  Ger¬ 
man.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  declarations  Uius  made  in  the  colle¬ 
ges  of  the  Metropolis  and  Versailles. 

English.  German. 

College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  88  34 

“  Henry  IV,  68  29 

**  Charlemagne,  66  27 

“  Bourbon,  93  35 

“  St.  Louis,  61  25 

“  Versailles,  30  15 
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In  the  Colleges  of  Corsica,  A  lx  Grenoble  and 
Montpellier,  the  Italian  is  to  be  taught,  and  the 
Spanish  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  Paris  and  Tou¬ 
louse. 

TERRAC  ULTU  RAL. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Agricultiural  Books  fbr  Commoii 
School  Lilnraries. 

Mr.  Beebe,  of  Linu,  inquires  of  us,  what  ag- 
ricoltaral  books  are  suitable  for  a  common  school 
library?  We  are  glad  the  question  has  been  ask¬ 
ed  us,  but  regret  that  we  cannot  answer  it  more 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves  and  to  our  correspon¬ 
dent.  The  demand  for  books  upon  agriculture 
has  been  so  limited,  that  there  has  been  little  in¬ 


ducement  to  write  or  publish  them.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  those  who  have  wished  to  improve 
their  practice  in  husbandry,  has  been  principally 
upon  British  publications,  not  well  adapted  to  our 
practice,  however  correct  in  the  principles  upon 
which  good  practice  must  be  based — and  upon 
the  agricultui^  periodicals  of  our  country.  Yet, 
there  are  some  valuable  books  upon  agriculture, 
both  American  and  foreign,  which  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  ;  among  which  we  will  name  Davy’s  Agri- 
tural  Chemistry,  Chaptal’s  Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriculture,  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Armstrong’s  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  Ruffin 
on  Calcareous  Manures,  Lorain’s  Husbandry — 
and,  if  we  may  be  excused  for  what  to  some  may 
seem  egotism,  we  would  particularly  recommend, 
as  agricultural  works  for  every  common  school 
library,  the  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Farmer  of 
our  own  state,  and  some  of  the  agricultural  peri¬ 
odicals  of  other  states,  in  a  suitable  bound  form. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  these  periodicals 
furnish  more  useful  matter  for  improvement  in 
agriculture,  and  in  rural  and  household  economy, 
than  almost  any  books  that  can  be  procured  in 
the  American  market ;  with  this  further  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  do  not  cost  so  much,  by  one-half 
or  two-thirds,  as  the  matter  they  contain  would 
cost  in  any  other  form.  They  are  records  of  the 
improvements  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  of  rural  economy,  adapted  to  the 
every  day  wants  of  an  agricultural  population. 
To  speak  of  the  Cultivator  alone — in  the  last 
twelve  months,  it  has  received  and  published  the 
communications,  mostly  upon  practical  husbandry 
and  by  practical  men,  of  more  than  two  hundred 
correspondents.  Every  farmer  will  acquire  some 
useful  hints,  and  improve  his  practice,  from  the 
better  example  of  a  neighbor.  This  example 
adds  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  How 
greatly  does  it  add  to  these  advantages,  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  improvements  of  one,  he  can  profit 
from  the  improvements  of  two  hundred  good  far¬ 
mers. 

There  are  several  minor  works  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  Fessenden’s  Practical  Farmer,  Budd’s 
complete  Practical  Farmer,  Taylor’s  Farmers’ 
School-book,  &c.,  which  are  principally  made  up 
of  extracts  from  agricultural  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  But  most  of  the  books  we  have  named  are 
scarce  in  market.  The  editions  were  limited,  in 
consequence  of  the  little  demand  for  works  of  this 
kind.  The  agricultural  books  adapted  to  an 
American  Common  School  Library,  are  yet  to 
be  written. 

A  common  school  library  should  contain  some¬ 
thing  upon  gardening — a  branch  of  rural  econo¬ 
my,  that  has  hitherto  received  far  less  attention 
than  its  importance  demands.  Good  gardens, 
among  a  rural  population,  are  the  highest  marks 
of  social  refinement.  They  exert  a  benign  influ¬ 
ence  upon  our  rougher  passions,  and  the  grosser 
appetites,  and  enhance  the  charms  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  home.  We  may  name  Bridgman’s, 
Fessenden’s  and  Wilson’s. 

We  want  in  these  libraries,  also,  plain  treatises 
upon  silk  culture,  a  business  of  unquestionable 
profit,  as  a  household  employment — and  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  which  may  be  attained  by  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  with  the  aid  of  printed  directions.  We  name 
Whitma’-sh,  Comstock,  and  Roberts.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics  are  all  important  to  a  rural 
population.  To  apprehend  them,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations,  says  Babbage,  is  widiin  the  power 
of  almost  every  person  possessing  a  tolerable  ed¬ 


ucation.  A  knowledge  of  these  principles  is  val¬ 
uable  to  the  farmer,  and  mechanic,  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  in  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
implements  and  machines  which  add  to  human 
power,  and  economize  time.  Of  works  of  this 
kind,  we  understand  two  are  preparing  by  com¬ 
petent  gentlemen  of  this  state,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  current  year. 

We  should  also  have  in  these  libraries,  some 
works  calculated  to  make  our  sons  early  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land — 
with  their  duties  as  citizens  and  freemen — and  to 
make  our  daughters  good  housewives,  and  good 
economists.  “  The  Citizen’s  Manual,”  by  Judge 
Concklin,  is  an  invaluable  work  for  the  first  of 
these  purposes.  Neither  young  nor  old  can  pe¬ 
ruse  it  without  benefit — without  feeling  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  new 
obligations  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  high  po¬ 
litical  and  social  duties  of  freemen.  Upon  house¬ 
hold  and  domestic  duties  and  accomplishments, 
we  have  several  valuable  works,  from  American 
ladies,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Sigour¬ 
ney,  &c. 

Utile  dulci — “  the  useful,  with  that  which  is 
agreeable,”  has  long  been  a  favorite  quotation, 
and  the  sentiment  is  one  which  we  respect.  The 
useful  should  have  precedence  of  the  agreeable. 
We  should  teach  our  youth  how  to  earn  wealth, 
before  we  instruct  them  in  the  fashion  of  spend¬ 
ing  it — we  should  build  the  house,  before  we  ex¬ 
pend  our  means  for  its  furniture  and  embellish¬ 
ments.  Nine-tenths  of  those,  who  are  to  get 
benefit  from  common  school  libraries,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor,— 
and  our  first  object  should  be  to  render  their  la¬ 
bors  inviting  and  respectable,  by  affording  them 
the  opportunity  of  rendering  them  intelligent  and 
profitable.  We  speak  with  confidence,  when  we 
say,  that  agricultural  labor  would  be  rendered  far 
more  profitable,  at  least  one-third,  in  the  coming, 
if  not  in  the  present  generation,  by  the  facilities 
to  improvement  which  might  be  afforded  through 
common  school  libraries  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  other  branches  of  productive  labor  might  be 
equally  benefitted.  We  estimate  the  value  of 
our  present  agricultural  products  at  ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  annum.  On  our  assumption, 
endorsed  by  our  chief  magistrate,  that  the  value 
of  this  product  might  be  increased  one-third,  or 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  by  propor  instruction 
and  encouragement — how  paltry  in-  comparison, 
is  the  small  sum  asked  for  from  the  legislature,  to 
furnish  this  encouragement  and  instruction  ?  It  is 
better  to  give  our  sons  a  nse/u/' education,  with¬ 
out  fortune,  than  to  give  them  fortune  without  a 
useful  education.  Men  wed  habits,  before  they 
wed  wives,  and  generally  cling  to  them  longer  in 
life. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY, 

We  have  no  doubt  will  ultimately  come  into  vogue  among 
U8 — we  mean  in  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  g^ins— 
though  for  a  long  time  its  progress  will  be  slow.  At  the 
late  Preston  agricultural  meeting  in  England,  the  question 
proposed  for  discussion  was — “  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  drill  and  broadcast  systems  of  husbMdry.”  Mr.  Binns 
ably  advocated  the  drill  system,  and  set  forth  its  advantages 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  seed  is  delivered  with  regularity. 

2.  It  is  deposited  at  proper  depth. 

3.  The  weeds,  during  the  growth  of  plants,  are  destroyed 
with  great  fecility. 

4.  The  plants  cultivated  receive  the  undivided  benefit  of 
the  soil  and  manure,  and  have  not  to  maintain  a  constant 
struggle  with  weeds. 
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5.  The  land  by  the  proceaa  of  hoeing,  U  undergoing  pre¬ 
parations  for  another  crop. 

6.  The  necessity  of  summer  Hallowing  is  avoided. 

7.  By  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  between  the  rows,  a 
stronger  and  healthier  plant  is  produced,  and  of  course  a 
heavier  crop. 

8.  By  stirring  the  soil  it  is  more  susceptible  of  benefit  from 
^e  atmosphere,  imbibing  more  oxygen,  and  being  both 
warmed  add  enriched  by  the  sun. 

9.  The  roots  shoot  freely  in  pulverized  soil. 

10.  By  drilling,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  have  heavier 
crops  and  wheat  on  light  land. 

11.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  answer  incomparably  better 
in  the  pulverization  produced  by  hoeing,  independent  of  the 
clearness  from  weeds, 

12.  The  drUls  give  facility  for  depositing  smaller  portions 
of  manure  with  greater  effect 

These  advantages  are  all  self-evident  to  a  good  farmer: 
and  it  might  have  been  added,  as  a  thirteenth  advantage, 
that  drilling  economizes  seed,  though  .Mr.  Binns  rejects  it, 
on  the  ground,  that  if  the  plants  are  thin,  they  throw  out 
side  shoots,  which  produce  imperfect  grain,  and  ripen  un¬ 
equally.  In  drill  husbandry,  Mr.  Binns  affirms,  fifty-six 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  on  the  light  soils  of  Nor¬ 
folk. 

The  drills  employed  in  sowing  wheat,  &c.  are  drawn  by 
a  horse,  and  sow  six  or  eight  rows  at  a  time  at  a  required 
distance,  dropping  and  covering  the  seed.  The  machine 
for  clearing  ^tween  the  rows,  is  also  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  consists  of  a  frame  with  six  hoes  fixed  to  it,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  same  space  as  the  drill.  The  rate  of  drilling  is 
an  acre  per  hour.  Wheat  is  drilled  at  nine  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  barley  at  seven.  The  horse  hoe  is  used 
once,  and  the  hand  hoe  twice.  The  expense  of  weeding, 
in  England,  is  state4  at  two  shillings  (forty-four  cents)  per 
acre. 

There  was,  some  years  ago,  an  excellent  drill  presented 
for  examination,  to  the  Albany  County  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  by  a  gentleman  living  in  the  west  part  of  Oneida  coun¬ 
ty  ;  but  as  then  drill  husbandry  was  little  understood,  and  its 
advantages  less  appreciated,  the  machine  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and  has  gone,  we  believe,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Cap- 
ulets,  to  spring  up  again,  we  hope,  phoenix  like,  in  a  better 
and  more  popular  form. 

New  Species  or  Silk  Worms. — In  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Assam,  in  Asia,  which  has  recently  fallen 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  British  power,  among  a 
variety  of  hitherto  unknown  productions,  there 
has  been  found  a  dozen  species  of  silk  worms, 
which  produce  materials  for  valuable  fabrics.  One 
of  these  is  the  muga  worm,  which  feeds  on  the 
foliage  of  a  variety  of  trees,  and  is  never  reared 
in  the  house.  The  female  deposites  its  eggs  on 
wisps  of  grass,  which  are  collected,  and  when 
wanted  to  be  hatched;  the  wisps  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  about  ten  days,  when  the  worms  begin  to 
show  themselves.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  a 
tree  which  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  worms  find  their  way  to  the  foliage.  If  a 
trees  stript  of  its,  leaves,  the  worms  are  remov¬ 
ed  to  another,  by  means  of  bamboo  dish,  fastened 
to  long  poles.  They  are  prevented  coming  to  the 
ground  by  plantain  leaves  being  tied  round  the 
body  ot  the  tree,  over  which  they  cannot  crawl. 
They  feed  about  thirty  days,  and  when  ready  to 
wind,  descend  to  the  plantain  leaves,  where  Uiey 
are  gathered,  placed  among  dry  leaves,  where 
they  form  cocoons.  The  cocoons  are  about  two 
inches  long,  and  of  proportionable  thickness. 
They  are  not  reeled  in  one  continuons  thread, 
like  common  silk,  but  spun,  like  cotton  or  wor¬ 
sted,  and  of  course  the  product  is  a  thicker  and 
harsher  thread.  The  silk  is  wove  into  cloth,  for 
scarfs,  turbans,  sashes,  &c.  In  that  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  the  insect  produces  five  crops  in  a  year. 

The  arinda  worm  is  reared  entirely  under  cov¬ 
er.  It  has  been  known  to  have  perfected  twelve 
broods  in  a  year.  The  silk,  though  course,  is 
warm  and  durable,  and  is  worn  by  the  common 


classes.  More  than  80,000  lbs.  of  arinda,  and 
50,000  lbs.  of  the  muga  silk,  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  in  Assam.  The  cloth  is  said  to  be  of  in¬ 
credible  durability ;  the  life  of  one  person  being 
seldom  sufficient  to  wear  out  a  garment  made  of 
it.  One  other  sort  of  these  silk  worms  produces 
a  beautiful  thread  of  great  lustre;  and  a  fourth 
sort  is  of  very  large  size,  the  moth  measuring  ten 
inches  from  wing  to  wing. 

American  Mulberry. — A  gentleman  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  feed¬ 
ing  silk  worms  on  the  leaves  of  our  indigenous 
mulberry.  He  sells  sewing  silk  annually  to  the 
amount  $900,  besides  clothing  his  family.  He 
has  been  offered  the  multicaulis,  Brussa  and  oth¬ 
er  kinds,  but  he  has  declined  them  all,  and  sticks 
to  the  native.  VVe  have  this  information  from  a 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  is  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  who  adds,  that  he,  the  silk  culturist, 
latelyjmarried  a  daughter,  who  was  clothed  from 
his  domestic  establishment.  Our  informant  calls 
the  mulberry  black,  but  we  rather  think  it  is  the 
red  (M.  rubra)  of  botanists,  as  the  former  is  not 
known  to  be  indigenous ;  and  as  the  berries  of 
the  red  are  black  when  ripe. 

Hoof  w?i7. — This  disease  is  generally  brought 
on  by  hard  driving  cattle  on  hard  or  muddy  roads. 
The  first  symptoms  is  lameness.  When  this  is 
noticed  the  foot  on  examination,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  some  degree  inflamed  and  swollen. 

Wash  the  foot  in  pickle  strong  as  you  can 
make  it.  This  has  frequently  proved  effectual, 
but  if  it  does  not,  an  ointment,  made  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  hogs  lard,  rubbed  in  the  slit  be¬ 
tween  the  hoofs  is  a  good  remedy.  If  it  is  neg¬ 
lected,  the  parts  between  the  hoof  will  become 
dry  and  horny  in  which  case  the  hard  part  must 
be  cut  out  and  the  wounded  flesh  cured  with 
healing  ointment. 

To  destroy  lice  on  cattle. — A  decoction  of 
Tobacco  will  destroy  lice  on  cattle  and  calves, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  used  too 
strong  or  in  too  large  quantities. 

From  the  Farmers’  Register. 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

“  On  the  subject  of  one-bud  cuttings  of  multi¬ 
caulis  I  can  give  thee  my  experience  this  year, 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  value.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  known  to  thee,  that  with  scarcely  any  ex¬ 
ceptions,  there  was  a  great  failure  in  getting  cut¬ 
ting  to  start  last  spring.  John  Carter  is  the  only 
cultivator  I  know  who  has  succeeded  well.  Next 
to  him  I  place  myself — but  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rear.  To  the  north,  not  more  than 
one  in  fifteen  or  twenty  grew.  'Lhe  failure  was 
owing  to  a  peculiar  season,  for  I  never  saw  cuttings 
start  better  than  mine  did.  An  excessive  drouth, 
at  the  time  the  plants  began  to  root,  dried  them 
up.  In  preparing  my  cuttings,  out  of  some  of 
tlie  strongest  and  best  wood,  I  cut  10,000  or 
15,000  with  one  bud.  The  one  bud  cuttings  I 
planted  by  themselves  in  the  same  sort  of  ground 
with  the  others  ;  and  they  were  all  subsequently 
tried  alike.  Taking  the  piece  at  large,  they 
stand  as  well  as  the  best  spot  of  two  bud  cuttings, 
and  much  better  than  the  greater  part  of  them. 
They  came  up  with  great  regularity,  and  have 
grown  ofl"  very  evenly. 


If  the  season  is  propitious,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  cutting  with  one  bud  should  not  grow  as 
well  as  one  with  two  buds.  A  large  one  may  be 
stuck  deeper  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  drouth,  it 
may  be  longer  under  the  influence  of  moisture. 
But  with  early  planting,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
relying  upon  any  good  one  bud  cutting ;  and  early 
planting,  by  the  way,  is  more  or  less  important 
to  the  success  of  every  mode.  I  have  never  ta¬ 
ken  up  my  multicaulis  plants  so  early  in  the 
spring,  but  what  I  found  the  buds  started,  and  the 
little  rootlets  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  out.  The 
growth  must  therefore  be  checked  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  transplanting.  From  my  observation 
the  conditions  which  I  would  recommend  (and 
which  I  rely  on  so  fully  that  I  intend  to  practice 
them,)  in  order  to  insure  success  to  one  buds,  are 
as  follows:  Preserve  the  plants  during  winter  in  a 
cold  place,  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  Let  the 
ground  be  prepared,  so  that  the  planting  may  be 
commenced  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit ;  if 
in  February  the  better — at  any  rate,  early  in 
March.  The  soil  should  not  be  so  light  or  sandy 
as  to  become  thirsty  soon.  Let  the  cuttings  be 
prepared  by  separating  midway  between  the  joints 
and  stick  them  deep  enough  for  the  bud  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  according 
to  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  bottom  of  the 
slip  will  then  be  two  and  a  half  inches  beneath 
the  surface — a  depth  to  which  the  ground  seldom 
becomes  entirely  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
— and  if  there  be  any  choice  of  ground  in  a  lot, 
select  for  single  buds  that  part  which  lies  the 
lowest,  as  being  likely  to  retain  moisture  the 
longest.  With  these  precautions,  and  above  all, 
early  planting,  no  failure  can,  in  my  opinion,  en¬ 
sue  ;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  consult  other 
cultivators  on  the  subject.  By  a  strong  cutting, 

I  mean  one  taken  from  the  larger  part  of  the  main 
stem  of  a  vigorous  plant,  and  those  near  the  base 
of  thrifty  lateral  branches.  Some  days  ago,  I 
removed  the  earth  from  a  number  of  my  single 
bud  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them 
carefully.  I  found  some  smaller  than  1  intended 
to  plant ;  but  the  trees  were  as  large  as  those  from 
the  largest  cuttings.  *  •  * 

“  My  plants  will  this  year  yield  per  cutting 
about  forty  buds,  on  the  average — perhaps  more, 
and  the  most  of  them  grow  on  a  thin  shallow  soil, 
that  never  was  manured.  *  •  • 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  judgment, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  and  corresponded, 
that  the  prices  will  be  nearly  or  quite  sustained 
another  year.  The  stock  of  mulberries  is  not  so 
large  as  one  might  suppose.  There  are  a  very 
few  iu  New  England.  A  friend  in  Baltimore  in¬ 
forms  me  that  G.  B.  Smith  estimates  the  number 
in  the  United  States  at  two  aiul  a  half  millions. 
R.  Sinclair  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  Smith,) 
states  the  same  number ;  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  inform  himself,  has 
arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  there  are  more;  but  my  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  is  not  extensive.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  demand,  I  may  say  in  addition  to  that 
indicated  by  the  present  high  prices.  Judge  Com¬ 
stock,  editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist,  told  me,  he  did 
not  think  there  were  more  in  the  United  States 
than  would  supply  Uie  state  of  Connecticut,  at 
fair  prices,  if  they  were  all  sent  there.  And  a 
gentleman  of  Burlington  informed  me  that  there 
were  not  more  than  enough  in  New  Jersey  to 
supply  the  present  demand  in  the  county  of  Bur¬ 
lington  in  the  same  manner.  *  *  * 
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THE  EDUCATOR.  - 


If  the  cuttings  be  started  in  hot-beds,  covered 
in  bad  weather,  and  during  nights  with  straw  or 
grass  mattings,  they  can  be  rmsed  just  as  hardy 
as  if  planted  in  the  field,  and  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  from  three  to  five  weeks  earlier 
in  their  growth.  I  have  transplanted  cuttings 
thus  raised,  taking  advantage  of  a  good  season, 
just  after  a  rain,  without  their  leaves  ever  droop¬ 
ing,  or  the  plants  being  put  back  a  single  day  in 
their  growth. 

“  From  close  observation,  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  I  consider  the  hot-bed  as  above  described, 
the  best  mode  of  starting  the  cuttings. 

Edward  P.  Roberts.” 


From  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy. 

HIBERNATION  OF  BIRDS. 

The  migration  of  birds,  before  winter  deprives 
them  of  their  natural  food,  or  diminishes  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  below  what  their  con- 
stitnfion  is  able  to  bear,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
familiar,  but  of  the  most  remarkable  operations 
of  this  interesting  class  of  the  animal  creation. 
No  person  of  observation  can  reside  long  in  a 
rural  district,  without  being  struck  with  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  its  feathered  inhabi¬ 
tants  about  the  commencement  of  this  less  genial 
season.  While  hardier  races  of  birds,  unknown 
to  us  in  spring  and  summer,  begin  to  appear,  we 
lose  sight  of  many  of  those  tenants  of  our  hedges 
and  groves,  which  cheered  us  with  their  music, 
or  pleased  our  eye  ^  the  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  Aeir  plumage.  They  had  long  since  almost 
ceased  to  afford  us  agreeable  notice  of  their  pre¬ 
sence,  by  the  distinctive  variety  of  their  music  ; 
but  we  had  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  seen 
them  flitting  gaily  across  our  path,  or  perched 
quietly  or  peeringly  on  some  neighbouring 
bough ;  yet  now,  neither  to  the  eye  or  ear,  do 
they  any  longer  give  indications  of  their  exis¬ 
tence.  What  has  become  of  these  interesting  at¬ 
tendants  on  our  summer  walks  ?  The  solicitude 
to  which  reflections  on  their  fate,  during  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  our  rude  winter  climate,  give  rise,  is 
beautifully  and  feelingly  expressed  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  poet ; — 

**  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 

Whi<^,  in  the  merry  months  (rf*  spring, 

Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o’  thee  t 
Where  wilt  thon  oow’r  thy  chittering  wing. 

And  close  thy  e’e  !” 

Were  we,  indeed  for  the  first  lime,  and  without 
the  correction  of  experience,  to  witness  the  arri¬ 
val  of  winter,  when  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature 
seems  suddenly  to  be  withdrawn,  it  would  appear 
to  us  impossible  that  the  myriads,  not  only  of 
the  races  of  insects  we  have  been  considering, 
but  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which 
swarm  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  more  ge¬ 
nial  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  should  be 
able,  during  the  privations  of  this  season,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  comforts,  or  even  their  very  existence. 
There  is  something  appalling  in  the  idea,  that 
such  multitudes  of  creatures  should  be  called  in¬ 
to  being,  only  to  fall  victims  to  an  inevitable  and 
cruel  fate  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  or  goodness  of  Providence,  were  such 
anticipations  to  be  realized.  But  it  is  not  so; 
and  the  beneficent  contrivances  by  which  such  a 
calami^  is  averted,  tend  in  no  sUght  degree,  to 
intimate  the  presence  and  operation  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Creator. 


With  regard  to  those  animals  which  are  actu¬ 
ally  expos^  to  the  storms  of  winter,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  this  season  of  scarcity  and  privation, 
is  immediately  preceded  by  a  period  of  peculiar 
plenty,  when'  the  edible  seeds  and  plants  are  in 
greatest  abundance  ;  and  that  these,  although  they 
cease  to  vegetate,  do  not,  in  many  instances, 
cease  to  exist  as  articles  of  food.  The  seeds  and 
debris  of  plants  lie  scattered  about  the  ground  in 
great  profusion ;  and,  though  unnoticed  by  us, 
are  easily  discovered  by  the  microscopic  eye  of 
many  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  grass,  too, 
which  forms  at  once  the  soft  carpet,  and  the  fa¬ 
vourite  food,  of  so  many  living  creatures,  all 
though  faded,  is  still  spread  over  our  hills  and 
valleys,  and  affords  to  the  large  classes  of  gram¬ 
inivorous  animals,  a  more  scanty  indeed,  but  yet 
a  considerable  supply  of  succulent  food.  The 
roots  of  once  luxuriant  plants  and  flowers,  the 
fruit  of  the  bramble,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  eglan¬ 
tine,  the  acorn,  the  beechmast,  and  even  the  de¬ 
caying  leaves  of  the  forest,  all  contribute  their 
varied  nourishment  to  different  tribes  of  animated 
beings. 

But  to  this  subject  we  shall  afterward  have  oc¬ 
casion  more  particularly  to  advert;  and,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  winged  creation,  we  have  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  remark,  that  He,  without  whose  permis¬ 
sion  “not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,” 
and  who  “feedeth  the  ravens  which  have  neither 
storehouse  nor  barn,”  deals  in  another  manner 
with  those  tribes,  to  which  subsistance  could  not 
now  be  afforded  in  the  place  of  their  summer  re¬ 
sidence;  and,  by  means  of  a  secret  impulse,  not 
less  wonderful  than  it  is  ben'^ficent,  bears  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  coming  want,  and  the  chill¬ 
ing  breath  of  a  wintry  sky.  The  Creator  is  fer¬ 
tile  in  resources  ;  and,  as  he  has  furnished  this 
class  of  his  living  creatures  with  wings  to  travel 
through  the  air,  where  there  are  neither  rivers 
nor  seas  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  where  they 
can  readily  overtop  even  the  obtruding  mountains. 
He  has  bestowed  on  them  fiat  mysterious  in¬ 
stinct,  which  leads  them  to  migrate  to  southern 
climes,  where  the  food  on  which  they  subsist 
is  still  abundant,  and  the  arrival  of  winter  has 
only  mitigated  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  to  them  little  else  than  a  continuance  of 
the  blessings  of  summer. 

A  continental  writer  has  attempted  to  define  the 
impulse  which  induces  birds  to  migrate;  but  he 
has  been  forced  to  do  so,  after  minute  attention, 
more  by  negatives  than  by  any  positive  and  very 
intelligible  assertion  of  a  principle.  “  It  is  not 
want  of  nourishment,”  says  M .  Brehm,  “  for 
most  of  them  commence  their  migration  while 
there  is  still  abundance  in  the  country  they  are 
leaving.  Atmospherical  currents  are  not  the 
cause,  nor  do  the  changes  of  season  explain  it,  as 
the  greatest  number  set  off  while  the  weather  is 
yet  fine  ;  and  others,  as  the  larks  and  starlings, 
arrive  while  the  season  is  bad.  Atmospherical 
influences  can  only  hasten  the  migration  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  must  rather  retard  or  derange  it  in 
spring.  It  is  the  presentiment  of  what  is  to  hap¬ 
pen,  which  determines  birds  to  begin  their  jour¬ 
ney.  It  is  an  instinct  which  urges  them,  and 
which  initiates  them  into  the  meteoric  changes 
that  are  preparing.  They  have  a  particular  facul¬ 
ty  of  foreseeing  the  rigours  of  the  coming  season; 
an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  perception  of  af 
mospherical  changes  which  are  not  arrived,  but 
are  approaching.” 

Thejame  intelligent  and  judicious  writer  states 


some  facts  relative  to  the  manner  of  these  migra¬ 
tions,  which  he  conceives  to  be  established:  and, 
as  they  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  condensed 
into  few  words,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  them.  “  Every  bird  has  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  freely  reproduces,  and  remains  part 
of  the  year,  travelling  in  the  remainder.  Most 
birds  spend  half  the  year  at  their  home,  and  pass 
the  other  half  in  travelling.  Some,  particularly 
birds  of  prey,  travel  by  day,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  travel  by  night;  and  s  me  perform 
their  migrations  indifferently,  either  by  day  or 
night.  'I'hey  seem  to  pass  the  whole  of  their 
migration  without  sleep;  for  they  employ  the  day 
in  seeking  their  food,  stopping  in  the  places 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  find  it.  They 
commonly  keep  very  high  in  the  air,  and  always 
at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  earth,  so 
that  they  rise  very  high  over  mountains,  and  fly 
lower  along  valleys.  They  require  a  wind  that 
blows  against  them,  as  a  contrary  wind  assists 
in  raising  them.”* 

In  some  subsequent  papers,  we  shall  follow 
out  this  interesting  subject,  by  entering  into  a  few 
details  ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  this  preliminary 
sketch,  without  a  single  remark  respecting  the 
astonishing  faculty  on  which  the  migratory  ha¬ 
bits  of  birds  is  founded. 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the 
phenomena  of  migration  in  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  birds  themselves.  They  have  obviously 
neither  a  faculty  of  reflection,  nor  a  geographical 
nor  meteorological  knowledge,  which  could  ena¬ 
ble  them  either  to  plan  or  to  execute  so  astonish¬ 
ing  an  enterprise;  and  we  are  compelled  to  rank 
this  means  of  self-preservation  among  the  nume¬ 
rous  habits  and  practices  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  Brehm,  already  quoted,  calls  “  a  presen¬ 
timent,”  “  an  instinct,”  “  an  exquisite  sensibili¬ 
ty,”  and  which  the  immortal  Newton  justly  and 
piously  ascribes  to  “  nothing  else  than  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  skill  of  a  powerful  and  ever-living  a- 
gent.” 


*  Quoted  from  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  on 
Faculties  of  Birds,  p.  286.  There  appears  in  these  remarks 
rather  too  much  disposition  to  generalize.  The  author  of 
the  article  from  which  the  quotation  is  extracted,  observes, 
that  the  last  statement  must  be  subject  to  some  very  large 
exceptions.  The  same  may  be  probably  said  of  the  rest ; 
and  particularly  of  the  first,  which  seems  to  aver  that  every 
bird  travels  during  part  of  the  year. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

20,000 

Seedlings  of  the  Morus  Alba,  or  White  Ita¬ 
lian  Mulberry. 

Price,  $1  00  per  100. 

ALSO ;  600  of  the  same  tree,  three  years  old, 

in  fine  order.  Price,  12$  cents  per  tree. 

Persons  wishing  to  begin  the  feeding  of  the  Silk  Worm, 
cannot  expect  to  procure  the  means  at  lower  prices. 

Also:  A  few  ploughs  of  Deetz’s  patent,  wiBSAirTS* 
good.  Price,  $9  00. 

Also;  A  small  quantity  of  Sugar  Beet  seed.  $1  00,  per 
pound.  And  Beets  selected  for  raising  seed.  Price  25 
cents  each.  And  a  few  bushels  of  Parsnips  ijid  Carrots. 

Also;  10  bushels  of  excellent  Broom  Com  seed — which, 
if  any  man  will  sow  broad-cast,  on  rich  land,  and  cut  for 
hay,  he  will  profit  more  than  by  Timothy  or  Clover.  Price, 
$l  50  per  bushel, 

N.B,  In  exchange  for  the  above,  we  shall  be  glad  to  iw 
ceive  Hay,  Straw,  Grain,  or  Potatoes. 


